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Allies Map Formula 
For Postwar Germany 


AMG Given Supreme Authority to 
Rule Territory Occupied by 
Our Armed Forces 


LONG PERIOD OF OCCUPATION SEEN 


Country to Be Held Under Rigid Con- 
trol Until Nazi System and 
Militarism Destroyed 


As Allied combat forces march into 
Germany and seize German towns, they 
ate followed by other Allied forces 
whose job will be to govern the towns 
occupied. These will be members of 
the Allied Military Government, a 
branch of the Army which has been 
specially trained to govern enemy ter- 
titory taken by our armed forces. A 
few days ago, General Eisenhower’s 
headquarters broadcast to the German 
people a proclamation telling of Allied 
dbjectives in the occupied regions. 
The Allied Military Government will 
@ercise “the supreme legislative, judi- 
dal, and executive authority,” the 
proclamation stated. 

Thus the task of governing German 
towns and cities will fall to the AMG. 
The first responsibility will be to see 
to it that the civilian populations of 
the occupied towns do nothing to inter- 
fere with the Allied war effort. At the 
same time, it will “begin the task of 
destroying National Socialism,” ac- 
wording to the Eisenhower order. “It 
will remove from responsible posts all 
members of the Nazi party and others 
who have played a leading part in the 
National Socialist regime.” 

In the few German towns now under 
Allied occupation, proclamations have 
already been posted announcing our 
intentions. The Nazi party has been 
oitlawed and Nazi laws are no longer 
in effect, and the citizens have been 
Walned that they must obey the orders 
issued by Allied authorities. 


Wise Solution Needed 


The first step has now been taken in 
g with defeated Germany, a step 
Thich will be followed by: many others 
@iending long beyond the end of the 
War. In fact, the question of how to 
with Germany has become one of 
the most serious problems confronting 
the United Nations as the hour of vic- 
ee spProaches. Upon a wise solution 
this problem may well depend the 
peace of the world, for failure 
handle the German problem wisely 
May lead to a third world war. 
possibility has long been recog- 
by all students of international 
They realize that as soon as 
y surrendered in 1918, her 
amy leaders began planning for an- 
war. They will do the same 
again unless they are effectively 
ted from doing so. The latest 
of this threat came last week 
a by Joseph Driscoll to the 
NewYork Herald Tribune. Mr. Dris- 
is a reliable reporter who stated 
(Concluded on page 2) 
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Labor problems have become an important campaign issue 





A Call to Action 


The editors of The American Observer are issuing an appeal and a challenge 
to its readers in every state of the Union. The appeal is in the form of a Call To 
Action. It is our collective conviction that American youth is faced with the 
greatest opportunity that has ever confronted a younger generation in the history 
of our nation. It is also our conviction that failure to grasp this opportunity 
might well mean stark calamity to great numbers of your generation, to our nation 
as a whole, and probably to the entire world. It is neither our purpose nor our 
desire to spread needless alarm. Rather, it is our sincere and confident hope that 
young people can be awakened to the grave dangers which will overtake them in 
their World of Tomorrow if they do not begin seriously to accept their responsi- 
bilities of citizenship today. 


All informed persons know that scientific and technical thought is far in ad- 
vance of mass thinking in the field of public problems. Unless social thinking can 
more nearly keep pace with the scientific progress which continues to be made 
year after year, it is difficult to see how we can avoid catastrophe—how we can 
prevent mass unemployment and also wars which will be increasingly horrible 
and destructive. But—and this is the challenge—if we greatly intensify our efforts 
to develop our social thinking; if we devote increased time to studying, discussing, 
and attempting to understand the changes and problems which accompany scien- 
tific progress; if we resolve to master our marvelous mechanical devices rather 
than permit them to ruin and destroy us, we can achieve greater material well- 
being, comfort, and security than mankind has ever seriously dreamed of attaining. 


It is with this choice in mind—Danger vs. Opportunity—that we are appealing 
to you, the readers of this paper, to give more time than you are now doing to the 
study and discussion of the great national and international problems of our day. 
We are urging you to form Win-the-Peace Clubs, which might hold sessions either 
in your school or in homes of members. If such clubs were to meet once a week, 
perhaps for two hours at a time, the members could inform themselves on many 
vital problems. They could go far toward training themselves as members of a 
Citizenship Army. Unless we develop a larger and better equipped army of this 
kind, we shall be as unprepared to cope with the prob!-ms of peace as we were in 
the early part of the war to combat the armed might of the aggressors. From week 
to week in this paper, we shall give you suggestions on how to form a Win-the- 
Peace Club, how to conduct it, where materials may be obtained, what may be 
accomplished. We realize that you are busier than ever before, but we sincerely 
hope you will give a high priority rating, in budgeting your time, to this citizen- 
ship program. ‘ 


New Lisiis Debated 
In Heated Campaign 


Dewey, on West Coast, Criticizes 
Labor Policy of New Deal as 
Football of Politics 


CRACKS AT ONE-MAN GOVERNMENT 


Calls for New Interpretation of Re- 
lations Between Government 
and American People 


With election day only a little more 
than a month away, the presidential 
campaign has moved into high gear. 
Republican candidate Dewey has com- 
pleted his across-the-country tour and 
is preparing his final bid for election. 
He has hit repeatedly and hard at the 
Roosevelt administration’s record and 
has insisted that the country needs 
new and vigorous leadership for the 
difficult period ahead. President 
Roosevelt has made one political 
speech, with a second one scheduled 
for later this week. 

One of the important issues raised 
late last month was the labor policy 
of the Roosevelt administration. This 
is only natural because both parties 
are trying to win as many workers’ 
votes as possible and both are making 
as strong appeals as they can. Or- 
ganized labor has become a powerful 
political force in this country. 


The Labor Issue 


In attempting to win over a sizeable 
section of organized labor’s vote, Gov- 
ernor Dewey has undertaken a difficult 
task. During the last three elections 
a majority of the workers have sup- 
ported the New Deal and have been 
largely responsible for Mr. Roosevelt’s 
three terms in office. In the 1944 cam- 
paign, the Democrats are relying upon 
the continued support of labor to win 
the election. 

The Democrats proudly defend the 
labor record of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. They contend that it has done 
more for organized labor than any 
administration in our history. They 
cite the National Labor Relations Act 
which guaranteed to workers the right 
to organize themselves into unions and 
which compelled employers to recog- 
nize these unions and to bargain with 
them over wages, hours of work, and 
other working conditions. This was 
the first time that such a right was 
recognized nationally and upheld by a 
federal law. 

Through this very right alone, work- 
ers have been able greatly to improve 
their conditions. They have been able 
to organize themselves into unions in 
the great industries, such as steel, 
automobiles, rubber, and many others 
which had been largely unorganized 
before because the workers did not 
have the protection of a federal law. 
They have thus been able to sign con- 
tracts with their employers for higher 
wages and better working conditions. 

More than that, the Democrats con- 
tend, the New Deal has established 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Plans for Postwar Germany Studied 
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CARLISLE IN H. ¥. HERALD TRIBUNE 


The Planners 


that a document prepared by the Su- 
preme Command of the armed forces 
of the Reich had come into his posses- 
sion. It was a super-secret document, 
distributed among key officers in the 
German army, telling of the Germans’ 
future plans. Mr. Driscoll quoted part 
of Pag document as follows: 


member of the armed force must 
wh . it is absolutely necessary to 
save the Corps for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Fatherland. The German 
officer is Vm valuable to be sacrificed, 
— im hopeless situations. The 
cer’s salvation through retreat is in 
the interest of the.country. 

It was the German Officer Corps which 
most ; Germany to be the world 

nyt in the first attempt in 1914-18. 

t was this same Officers Corps which re- 
constructed Germany for the second at- 
tempt to lead the world. It has been 
foreseen that this second attempt could 
also fail. The present turn of the war 
forces us to be extremely conservative 
with expending our officer material. 

Our and complete victory was so 
certain even a short while ago that we 
can prepare ourselves with fresh courage 
for a new aight. In order to prepare 
for this umavoidable third contest for 
leadership of the world expertly, we need 
our officers. 
troops in sufficient quantities. 


Most Allied spokesmen recognize 
the danger that lies in the German 
situation, They realize that if peace 
is to be restored to the world on a 
permanent basis, the very roots of 
German militarism must be destroyed. 
No opportunity must be provided for 
the army leaders to carry out their 
plans to build up a mighty force and 
launch another world-wide war in the 
next generation. 

The first step in destroying German 
militarism is to deal a body blow to the 
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Nazi party and all who have cooper- 
ated with it. That is why General 
Eisenhower places such great emphasis 
upon removing from their posts all 
members of the party and all who have 
cooperated with it. Thus, in the tiny 
area we have occupied we are taking 
the initial steps in uprooting the Nazis. 
This policy will be carried out in all 
regions brought under our control. 


Symbol of Disease 


At the same time, the destruction of 
the Nazi party will not itself solve the 
problem of establishing a peace-minded 
Germany. To many people, the Nazis 
are but a symptom of the disease of 
German militarism. They recall that 
the German militarists had gone far 
with their plans for a Second World 
War before the Nazis came to power. 
The militarists merely used the Nazis 
as the instrument with which they 
could carry out their plans of world 
conquest. Just as they threw out the 
Kaiser and his government when it 
suited their purposes in 1918, so now 
they may seek to do the same with the 
Nazis, make peace with the Allies, and 
start their plans for the next war. 

Whatever final terms of peace are 
offered to the Germans, the Allies are 
determined this time to avoid some of 
the mistakes of the past. For example, 
they are determined to make the mili- 
tary defeat of Germany so decisive 
that it will be burned deeply into the 
mind of every German. They did not 
accomplish this after the last war. 
The armistice of 1918 was signed be- 
fore German soil had been invaded, 
when in fact the military situation was 
less critical than it is today. This 
enabled Hitler and the German mili- 
tarists to declare convincingly to the 
German people that they had not been 
defeated in battle but had been be- 
trayed by the democratic government 
which took over and came to terms 
with the Allies. 

Whether the Germans throw in the 
sponge before Allied armies have pene- 
trated deeply into German territory, 
or whether they fight all the way to 
Berlin, they are certain to see their 
country occupied for a considerable 
length of time after the fighting 
ceases. Military occupation will be- 
come a symbol of defeat. The eastern 
section of the country will probably be 
occupied and governed by the Rus- 


sians, the southern part by the Amer- 
icans, the northern by the British, with 
some sections jointly occupied by two 
or more of the Allied powers. On this 
objective there is no controversy either 
in this country or abroad. Governor 
Dewey supports it as strongly as 
President Roosevelt, and a majority 
of the American people are in favor 
of the military occupation of Germany. 


How Long? 

How long the military occupation of 
Germany will last has not been dis- 
closed, but it is certain to be long 
enough to enable the Allies to destroy 
the Nazis and the German army, to 
disarm the country, and to see that a 
government is established which will 
not embark upon the road to war again. 

The problems of administering the 
towns and provinces of Germany will 
be extremely difficult, for there will 
be few Germans with whom they can 
cooperate. The control of the Nazi 
party has been so absolute during the 
last eleven and a half years that every 
civil employee, every school teacher, 
every industrialist, every judge—in 
fact every position of importance 
throughout the Reich has been held by 
a Nazi or a person in sympathy with 
the Nazi regime. That is why all 
legislative, judicial, and executive au- 
thority will be exercised by the Allied 
Military Government. 

The Allies, during the occupation, 
not only must destroy the Nazi party 
and the German armies but also must 
see that her armaments and munitions 
factories are rendered useless and that 
no means are left by which Germany 
can readily convert other industries 
into war plants. In other words, the 
Germans must be effectively disarmed 
in every respect. 

It seems probable that final peace 
terms will not be offered to Germany 
for some time after the war. There 
will be the transitional period during 
which the Allies will seek to maintain 
order and lay the foundations for the 
peace to come. They will seek to pre- 
pare for a government to take over in 
Germany, and they will try to liquidate 
the war. They will compel the Germans 
to restore the property 
they have looted from 
Europe. This loot 
consists of art treas- 
ures and goods which 
could be transported 
to Germany. It also 
consists of the owner- 
ship of much of the 
industry of the conti- 
nent. By one device 
or another, the Ger- 
mans have taken over 
practically all the in- 
dustry of Europe. The 
Allies have gone 
strongly on record 
against such transfers 
of ownership and will 
restore it to its for- 
mer owners, no mat- 
ter how “legal” these 
transfers appear to 
have been made. 

It is not clear what 
boundaries Germany 
will eventually have 
after the war. One 
thing, however, is cer- 
tain: She will have to 
give up all the terri- 
tory she has taken by 
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Can the rout of Germany be educated so as to 


aggression since 1935. It seems tay 
that certain territorial adjustments+ 
will be made in the east: The Allies 
are not likely to leave the provinee of 
East Prussia separated from the regt 
of Germany by another Polish Corgi. 
dor, which served as the immediate 
excuse for this war. It is possible 
that the province of East Prussia wil] 
be given to Poland, to compensate for 
losses of territory to Russia. Poland 
may also be given other German terri- 
tory in the east. 

Germany may even be deprived of 
territory in the west, particularly of 
the Rhineland, in order to strengthen 
the security of western Europe. The 
Frenchehave long held the Rhineland 
to be a threat to their security. Itis 
significant that Governor Dewey has 
recommended that this region be de 
tached from the rest of Germany, 
There are many who would go further 
and partition Germany into a number 
of separate countries. 


Changing the Germans 


All responsible Allied leaders recog- 
nize the fact that they cannot occupy 
Germany indefinitely, that she cannot 
be kept under military government 
forever, and that eventually she must 
be turned over to a German govern 
ment. How soon that government can 
be set up will depend upon the rapidity 
with which the country can be dis 
armed, the militarists and Nazis de 
stroyed, and the problems of the tran- 
sition period disposed of. 

The big problem will be to effect a 
change in the Germans’ basic philos- 
ophy If they themselves cannot 


and sincerely determine to live peace 
ably with their neighbors, they must 
be rigidly controlled for the safety of 
the world. If, on the other hand, they 
can show themselves able and willing 
to govern themselves so as not to 
threaten world peace, they may rela 
tively soon become respected members 
of the family of nations. The Ger- 


mans must be reeducated in the ways 
of peace and prove their sincerity be 
fore they can be freed of restraints 
by the Allies. 
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Germanys Economic Position 


HE Hitlerite Germany into which 

Allied seldiers are now advancing 
constitutes the heart of western Eu- 
rope, both geographically and economi- 
cally. Extending from the Baltic Sea 
to the Alps and from the Rhine to the 
center of prewar Poland, it covers 
roughly 265,000 square miles and in- 
cludes in its population some 97,000,000 
people. This territory with all its hu- 
man and material resources is inte- 
grated into one of the most efficient 
industrial systems the world has ever 
seen. These resources have been so 
great as to enable Germany to threaten 
conquest of the world twice within a 
single generation. 

Physically, it is a varied country. 
The great glaciers moving northward 
over Europe in prehistoric times left 
What is now Germany divided into 
three regions—the lofty Alpine section 
in the extreme south, the central re- 
gion where forested slopes alternate 
with high plateaus, and the flat north- 
ern lowlands bounded by the Baltic and 
North Seas. 


Germany’s Rivers 


Starting as mountain streams in the 
fouthern and central sections, several 
@teat rivers flow northward through 
. The Rhine, most important 
*f these, starts in the eastern Alps 
4nd winds between steep banks close 
fo the eastern borders of present-day 
France and Belgium to empty into the 

Sea through the Netherlands. 

The Weser and the Elbe flow northwest 
ugh central Germany, reaching the 

h Sea at the base of the Danish 
Peninsula. The Oder has its source 
in the mountains of prewar Czechoslo- 


vakia and flows northwest to the Baltic 
just above Berlin. 

The Teutonic tribesmen who wan- 
dered west from the plains of Russia 
to become Germany’s first inhabitants 
found it a land of forests. Even today, 
after centuries of timber cutting, for- 
ests cover a fourth of the country. 
On the right bank of the Rhine, just 
above Switzerland and east of France 
is the great Black Forest. In the cen- 
tral highlands are the Bavarian and 
Thuringian Forests. The Bohmer For- 
est follows roughly the western bound- 
ary of old Czechoslovakia. Most of the 
trees are different varieties of ever- 
green, although a certain number of 
hardwoods are found. 


Not Suited to Farming 


Favorable though it is for forests, 
Germany is not particularly suited to 
farming. Although the climate is 
moderate with adequate rainfall, much 
of the soil is sandy and infertile. 
Throughout most of the country, pota- 
toes, rye, sugar beets, and grass for 
feeding cattle are all it will support 
without artificial enrichment. 

But with the coming of the indus- 
trial revolution, the German people 
discovered that their country could 
be made rich and productive. In the 
Rhine valley and in the Saar basin 
large deposits of coal and iron were 
found. In the Erz mountains in cen- 
tral Germany—close to where Czecho- 
slovakia formerly protrudéd into the 
Reich—still more was discovered. Cop- 
per, lead, potassium, and bauxite, as 
well as other minerals used in manu- 
facturing, were also unearthed. 

Working with these materials, the 


Germans built up a great industrial 
system. The coal and iron yielded 
steel for heavy machinery. The other 
minerals were used in developing a 
chemical industry which eventually 
made the Germans masters in the pro- 
duction of synthetic materials. 


Technical Skill 


Gradually the Germans developed a 
high degree of technical skill and 
learned to avoid waste and make the 
greatest possible use of everything 
their territories had to offer. The 
forests were carefully replanted as 
they were cut. Fertilizers were made 
to increase the fertility of the soil. 
Even the humble potato was used to 
make alcohol for the industrial process. 

Germany’s rivers soon became im- 
portant arteries of commerce, carrying 
the products of the factories to sea- 
ports for disposal through a growing 
foreign trade. Canals were built to 
connect the natural waterways. Today 
the Rhine, the Weser, the Elbe, and the 
Oder are all linked by canals, and an 
additional canal provides the Rhine 
with an outlet to the sea through Ger- 
many. Ships leaving Germany from 
Baltic ports are not forced to go around 


Denmark on their way to the North. 


Sea and the Atlantic, for the Kiel 
Canal, cut across the base of the Dan- 
ish peninsula, provides a direct route 
to the sea. 

Germany’s chief cities grew up 
around either the manufacturing cen- 
ters or the terminals of commerce 
through which the products of the fac- 
tories were distributed. Berlin, capi- 
tal of the Reich and one of its oldest 
cities, came into being as the cross- 


roads of trade routes going from the 
west to Russia and from the north to 
the Balkans and the Mediterranean. 
Later it became important for manu- 
facturing—particularly aircraft—and 
a canal was built to connect it with 
the Oder River and the Baltic seaport 
of Stettin. 

Other trading cities sprang up at 
the mouths of the other leading rivers 
—Hamburg at the mouth of the Elbe, 
Bremen at the mouth of the Weser, 
and Emden, where the canal giving the 
Rhine a North Sea outlet through Ger- 
many meets the sea. In the northeast, 
Danzig grew up at the head of Po- 
land’s chief river, the Vistula. 

Military considerations were also 
important in the development of Ger- 
many’s port cities. Koenigsberg, an- 
cient capital of East Prussia, is now 
most important as a Nazi naval base 
on the Baltic. Cuxhaven, Wilhelms- 
haven, and Hamburg are the leading 
naval bases on the North Sea. 

Iron and steel production gave rise 
to the concentration of industrial cities 
along the Rhine. The most important 
of these constitute the Ruhr district 
just east of the southern Netherlands. 
Here, in the cities of Cologne, Essen, 
Dortmund, Duisberg, and Munster a 
substantial part of Germany’s war 
weapons are made. Here, consequently, 
a large proportion of Allied bombing 
attacks have been concentrated. 


In the South 


Farther south along the Rhine is 
a second concentration of industrial 
cities making munitions, planes, and 
chemicals. Mannheim, Darmstadt, 
Mainz, and Frankfort are second only 
to the Ruhr cities in industrial pro- 
ductivity. 

Just south of these cities is Ger- 
many’s wine and beer producing cen- 
ter. Around Karlsruhe and Nurnberg, 
the fine grapes and hops of the region 
are made into wine and beer. Munich, 
farther southeast, is also in a wine and 
beer-producing area. 

Except for the area in and around 
prewar Czechoslovakia, where coal and 
iron mines have given rise to heavy 
industry and such cities as Prague and 
Pilsen, the rest of Germany is pri- 
marily agricultural. The rather arid 
lands of Prussia, in the northeast are 
devoted almost exclusively to the rais- 
ing of potatoes and sugar beets. 

For both commercial and military 
reasons, the Germans built up a fine 
network of highways to connect these 
important cities. Germany is criss- 
crossed with some 2,000 miles of what 
the Germans call autobahnen, or ex- 
press highways especially designed for 
troop movements. These thoroughfares 
are about 75 feet wide, level, and un- 
broken. It is asserted that 70,000 
troops moving 40 miles an hour could 
pass a given point on one of these high- 
ways in an hour. The German railway 
system, older than the network of high- 
ways, is equally efficient and extensive 
and vital to defense. 

Being surrounded by land on three 
sides, the Germans have a particularly 
difficult defense problem. In the west, 
they have answered it with the Sieg- 
fried Line, now being breached by our 
forces. In the south, it is solved for 
them by the presence of the nearly 
impassable Alps. In the east, a few 
pillbox fortifications running from 
Memel, formerly Lithuanian Baltic 
seaport, almost to Warsaw provide a 
partial defense. But in this war as in 
the last, the ability to move and mobil- 
ize her resources quickly has been Ger- 
many’s chief defense as well as her 
most important offensive advantage. 
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The War Fronts 


The decisive battles of the war were 
still in the making last week as Ger- 
many was subjected to increasing pres- 
sure from all sides. In the west, Hit- 
ler’s defenses were being pounded at 
several vital points. Principal atten- 
tion centered upon the battles in the 
Netherlands, where the outcome of the 
First Allied Airborne’s spectacular 
operations was still in doubt. For a 
while, certain units of the Airborne 
Army were trapped by the Germans 
in the vicinity of Arnhem, north of 
the Siegfried Line. They were sup- 
plied and reinforced exclusively by air 
(see page 7). As we go to press, the 
British Second Army, pushing up from 
the south of Holland, has established 
a narrow connecting corridor with the 
Airborne troops. If firm contact can 
be maintained, the Airborne and the 
British Second Armies will be in a 
position to outflank the Siegfried Line 
from the north and enter the wide 
plains which lead to Berlin. 

Should the Allies fail in this maneu- 
ver, it is likely that General Eisen- 
hower will select another section of the 
Siegfried Line for the major break- 
through and assault upon the Reich. 
In the area around Metz, General Pat- 
ton’s Third Army. has been locked in 
one of the fiercest tank battles of the 
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war. The American 
First Army, fighting 
farther north on German 
soil, is in the area of 
Stolberg, beyond the key 
city of Aachen. The 
Germans are putting 
everything they have 
into the fight, knowing 
that their entire defense 
system in the west is de- 
pendent upon the battles 
now raging. 

On the eastern front, 
the major battles have 
been taking place in the 
Baltic. There the Rus- 
sians appear determined 
to close the campaign 
and thus knock out some 
200,000 German troops 
in Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania. Only a nar- 
row escape corridor, in 
the vicinity of Riga, is 
open to the Nazis. While 
there have been reports 
of increased Russian activity in the 
vicinity of Warsaw and also on the 
borders of East Prussia, the decisive 
campaigns in those regions remain to 
be fought. 

The British Eighth Army, fighting 
in Italy, won an important victory in 
that long campaign when it captured 
the city of Rimini, eastern anchor to 
the Nazi Gothic Line in central Italy. 
The capture of Rimini brings the 
Eighth Army to the southern edge of 
the corridor running between the 
Adriatic Sea and the Apennine Moun- 
tains into the Po Valley of northern 
Italy. 

Continuing the process of “soften- 
ing up” the Philippines, the American 
Navy has carried the war back to 
Manila for the first time since the sur- 
render of Corregidor. Carrier planes, 
in a spectacular raid in the Manila 
area, sank 11 Japanese ships, destroyed 
205 planes, and dealt mighty blows at 
the Cavite naval base in Manila har- 
bor and at two air fields. With these 
new blows, both the southern and the 
northern ends of the Philippine Islands 
have been subjected to heavy air as- 
saults—probable preludes to a mighty 
invasion of the islands. 





COURTESY PM 


Armistice Terms 


The armistice terms which the So- 
viet Union-has granted to Finland and 
Romania, former enemies, have now 
been made public. In many respects 
they are less harsh than the “uncondi- 
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tional surrender” formula which the 
Allies are insisting upon in the case 
of Germany and Japan. Here are 
some of the main provisions of those 
terms: 

Romania: Reparations, in goods, 
amounting to $300,000,000 are to be 
paid the Soviet Union over a period 
of six years. The Romanians are to 
fight on the side of the Allies until 
victory over Germany. Bessarabia 
and northern Bukovina are to be given 
to the Russians, thus reestablishing 
the 1940 frontier between the two 
countries. In return, Romania is to 
be given Transylvania, which Hitler 
gave to the Hungarians in 1940. 

Finland: With certain exceptions, 
Finland is given the frontiers granted 
her by the Russians after the winter 
war of 1939-40. She loses Viipuri and 
the industrial regions in the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Ladoga, together with 
her northern port of Petsamo. The 
Russians are given a 50-year lease for 
a naval base within eight miles of the 
capital of Helsinki. Reparations of 
$300,000,000, in goods, are to be paid 
the Russians. The Finns must help 
disarm the Germans still in Finland 
and must demobilize their own army. 

In certain respects, the terms offered 
Finland are harsher than those given 
Romania. One reason for this is the 
failure of the Finnish government to 
come to terms months ago, thus pro- 
longing the war by keeping large num- 
bers of Russians involved in the strug- 
gle in the north. Two military con- 
siderations prompted the Russians to 
make the territorial adjustments: 
First, the desire to protect the city of 
Leningrad, which lies close to the old 
Finnish border, and, second, the neces- 
sity of keeping the Arctic supply route 
secure from possible future attacks. 


Polish Controversy 


Poland, perhaps the worst oppressed 
of Hitler’s conquests, is currently torn 
by political as well as military strife. 
Two governments, one the exiled re- 
gime of Premier Mikolajezk in Lon- 
don and the other the Moscow-spon- 
sored Committee of National Libera- 
tion in Lublin, claim authority over it. 

Over the protest of Mikolajezk and 
his cabinet, the Lublin government 
has just concluded a series of agree- 
ments with the Ukrainian and White 
Russian Soviet Republics which are 
acting independently for the first time 
since they were granted legal -auton- 
omy. These provide for population 
exchanges whereby Poles in what is 


. unable to support it. 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Sounding uncomfortably close 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


Keep an eye on the road 


now considered Russian territory May 
be moved within the new Polish bound. 
aries and given land equal to their 
previous holdings. In order to pro- 
vide for the resettlement of these pe. 
ple, the Lublin government has ordered 
all Polish farms of more than 250 acres 
to be broken up and redistributed. I 
has also banned all existing Polish 
military units and laid plans for draft. 
ing a new army of from 200,000 to 
500,000 men. : 
Bitterness between the two 
governments has been increased by 
the disastrous uprising of the under 
ground in Warsaw. Claiming that the 
Russians had given the signal for at 
tack, partisan forces under the leader. 
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P. A., tHe. 
Lt. Gen. William H. Simpson, commander 
of the U. S. Ninth Army 


ship of General Bor rose against 
superior Nazi forces. The Russians 
called the attack premature and un 
authorized and announced themselves 
Fighting alone, 
General Bor’s forces were almost anti- 
hilated before the Russians reached 
Warsaw. The partisans, who favor 
the London government, assert that 
the Russians deliberately urged them 
into a hopeless battle in order ® 
weaken Mikolajezk’s regime. The Rut 
sians, on the other hand, say that Get 
eral Bor acted in spite of warnings net 
to do so. 


The Ninth Army 


A new American army recently took 
the spotlight in central France. Fight 
ing near Orleans, Lieutenant General 
William H. Simpson’s Ninth Army fr 
ceived the surrender of Major General 
Erich Elster and 20,000 Nazi troops 
shortly after its arrival at the battle 
front. 

The Ninth Army is the seventh full 
sized Allied army to go into action 
under General Eisenhower’s commané. 
Other American armies in France 
clude General Hodges’ First, General 
Patton’s Third, and General Patch’s 
Seventh as well as the First Allied Ait 
borne Army under General Brereto® 
The British are represented by Ger 
eral Dempsey’s Second Army and Get 
eral Crerar’s Canadian First Army: 

General Simpson, leader of the 
activated force, is a West Point 
ate with a distinguished fighting ™ 
ord in the First World War. Befor 
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CHINESE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION PHOTO FROM ACME 


CHINESE CASUALTY. Stretcher bearers carry a wounded Chinese soldier past 
wrecked buildings in the.Hengyang area, recently taken by the Japanese 


taking command of the Ninth Army, 
he was commanding general of the 
Fourth Army at San Jose, California. 


A Good Movie: “Janie” 


When a new Army camp is estab- 
lished near the typical American small 
town of Hortonville, editor Conway 
of the local newspaper protests that 
the influx of soldiers will upset the 
town and result in all sorts of compli- 
ations. Girls in the senior class at 
Hortonville High School feel other- 
wise, as they welcome the soldiers 
enthusiastically. A leader among them 
is Jane Conway, daughter of the editor. 

At a soft-drink-and-hot-dog dancing 
party in the Conway home, which takes 
place rather unexpectedly while Mr. 
and Mrs. Conway are away, a group of 
young soldiers, recently out of school 
themselves, vindicate the faith of their 
high school girl friends and show that 
Mr. Conway’s fears were unfounded. 

This is part of the story told in the 
new Warner Brothers motion picture, 
‘Janie,’ which is fast-moving and 
humorous, as well as being a rather 





WARNER BROTHERS 
Scene from the motion picture, “Janie” 


idealized portrayal of American teen- 
age youth in wartime. The picture 
should prove especially interesting and 
entertaining to high school students, 
their parents, and their teachers. 


Congress Goes Home 


Winding up the season’s work before 
going home to prepare for the Novem- 
ber election, Congress has sent to the 

sident’s desk the legislation which 
will govern reconversion, demobiliza- 
tion of the armed forces, and surplus 
Property disposal. 

In its final form, the demobilization 
and reconversion bill provides for a 
new federal agency to supervise the 
ftonomy’s transition to a peacetime 
basis. After a long debate, Congress 
decided against unemployment bene- 
fits for government employees paid 
for out of federal funds and it left 


unemployment compensation for all 
displaced war workers in the hands of 
the states. A suggested provision for 
travel pay to help war workers return 
to their homes was also voted down. 
On both of these points, however, new 
action may be taken when the House 
and Senate return on November 14. 

The demobilization and reconversion 
bill also authorizes the federal govern- 
ment to lend money without interest to 
the states to finance postwar public 
works programs. It specifically bars 
the War and Navy Departments from 
keeping members of the armed forces 
in service as a check on potential un- 
employment. 

To dispose of the billions of dollars 
worth of war-accumulated property, 
Congress has provided for a new 
three-man board which will replace 
the Surplus War Property Administra- 
tion now headed by Will Clayton. 


Proposed MVA 


One of the things President Roose- 
velt has urged Congress to consider on 
its return in November is a new bill 
which would authorize the establish- 
ment of a power project similar to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority in the 
Missouri Valley. The proposed MVA 
has been urged by governors of the 
nine states included in the Missouri 
River basin. 

The project the President and the 
nine state governors want would serve 
three purposes. It would improve the 
Missouri River for navigation, provide 
cheap and easily accessible power for 
the development of industry in the 
region, and it would better the lot of 
farmers by preventing floods and pro- 
viding for widespread irrigation. 

In addition, such development of the 
Missouri Valley would provide employ- 
ment and stimulate new industry in 
the postwar period. While giving first 
consideration to the Missouri Valley 
project, the President also favors 
similar projects in the Arkansas and 
Columbia River basins at some time 
in the future. 


Unhappy Italy 


The recent anniversary of Italy’s 
surrender to the Allies found that un- 
happy country beset with a mounting 
list of problems. In the last year, 
much of Italy’s territory has served 
as a battlefield, leaving thousands 
of people homeless and starving. The 
people’s suffering has intensified the 
political struggle among her numerous 
parties and factions. And from the 
outside, Yugoslavia’s claim to Istria, 


a small peninsula jutting into the 
northern Adriatic, has threatened her 
with loss of a highly strategic terri- 
tory. 

The chief reason for the lack of re- 
lief in Italy up to the present time has 
been the inability of conflicting au- 
thorities to agree on just whose re- 
sponsibility. it should be. Since Italy 
is not one of the United Nations, the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration was barred by its 
own rules from sending it aid. The 
Allied Military Government considered 
its responsibility limited to minor 
emergency relief measures in newly 
liberated places. Only the Vatican 
and Red Cross War Relief Services 
could provide urgently needed food, 
clothing, and medical supplies. Now, 
however, UNRRA has changed its pol- 
icy to permit $50,000,000 to be spent 
on health and welfare services in Italy. 
This action was decided upon by the 
conference of UNRRA delegates 
which was held last month at Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

On the political front, most of the 
leading political parties are united in 
opposing the present government of 
Premier Bonomi. But between parties 
and even within parties, factional op- 
position is intense. Rivalry between 
socialists, communists, and members 
of various moderate parties has taken 
violent form in many instances. Vio- 
lence has also come about between 
Italy’s anti-fascists and those of Mus- 
solini’s henchmen who still remain in 
power. ; 

The Istrian Peninsula now claimed 
by Marshal Tito has long been a 
source of bitterness to the Italian 
people, who lost control of one of its 
key cities, Fiume, through the Ver- 
sailles peace treaty after the last war, 
but later regained it. In Yugoslav 
hands, they feel that the Istrian pen- 
insula would menace the Italian posi- 
tion in the Adriatic Sea. 





NOTICE 


The manpower and paper short- 
ages, as you all know, are still acute. 
Students who are taking this paper 
can help us meet these problems 
by paying for their subscriptions 
promptly. Then we will not need 
to send statements to the thou- 
sands of teachers in whose classes 
the paper is used.’ This will save 
work and a large quantity of paper 
and envelop Teachers can also 
help us avoid waste by making their 
revisions as soon as possible. We 
shall appreciate your cooperation. 
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Bill was limpin, 
matter?” ask 
yourself?” 

“Got a nail in my foot,” was the answer. 

“Then why don’t you take it out?” 

“What—on my lunch hour?” 


7 * * 


A ranchman living in Wyoming was 
bragging that he had the smartest horse 
in the world. 

“A while back,” he recalled, “I broke 
my leg, and what do you suppose that 
horse did?” 

“Tucked you in bed and set the splints, 
no doubt,” replied his skeptical listener. 

“Well, he dra; me to my bunk, and 


then ran five miles for the r. But 
He 


I have to admit he sli a little. 
brought back a horse doctor.” 
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CARRUTH IN COLLIER'S 
“For Pete’s sake, Mother, stop worrying 
about where I am. I’m right here in 
the living room.” 


The news from the Pacific indicates 
that the Japanese are running out of oil, 
steel, planes, ships, and islands. 


* * * 


Clerk: “What’s the matter, Sonny?” 
Little boy: “Please, sir, have you seen 
a lady without a little boy who looks 
like me?” 
* * * 


“Forty-eight hamburgers, please,” said 
a GI to the director of a USO cantgen. 

The director looked a bit surprised, so 
the soldier explained. 

SDon’t worry. I’m not going to eat 
them all myself. I’ve got three buddies 
outside.” 

* * * 


Postmaster: “I’m sorry but I can’t cash 
this money order for you unless you have 
some identification. Have you some 
friend in camp?” 

Soldier: “Not me. I’m the bugler.” 

* * * 

Fond Mother: “What did your teacher 
think of your playing of the ‘Morning, 
Noon, and Night’ Overture, Son?” 

Son: “After I’d played a few bars, he 
told me to call it a day.” 

* * * 


Usher: “How far down do you wish 
to sit, lady?” 
Lady: “All the way, of course.” 





marched through the streets of Paris om their way to a 
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LESS ARROGANT NOW. German prisoners, guarded by French police, as they 
prisoner-of. 
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Campaign Issues 


(Continued from page 1) 


minimum wage standards for all work- 
ers, organized and unorganized, which 
all employers must adhere to, and 
maximum hours of work have been 
fixed. The American worker has never 
received the justice and recognition 
he has been given by the present ad- 
ministration. 

As a sign of the success of the labor 
policy of the administration, Demo- 

* ecrats cite the production miracle which 
has been achieved during the war. 
This would have been impossible with- 
out the full support of labor. There 
have been a number of strikes, during 
the war, just as there have been in 
England and in every other free coun- 
try, but few have been serious enoygh 
to hamper the war effort, and the ma- 
chinery which the administration has 
set up to handle strikes has worked 
amazingly well. 

Even the Republicans now agree 
with the wisdom of the National Labor 
Relations Act, although they refused 
to pass any such law during the years 
they were in office, charge the Demo- 
crats. Even Governor Dewey admits 
that a law preventing strikes in war- 
time, the Smith-Connally Act, was un- 
wise, although he fails to point out 
that this law was passed over the veto 
of President Roosevelt by a group of 
Republicans and anti-Roosevelt Demo- 
crats.. Thus, the Democrats rest their 
case largely upon the gains which 
labor has made under a sympathetic 
administration. 


Republican Position 


The Republican position on the labor 
issue was stated by Governor Dewey 
in his Seattle address. Mr. Dewey 
agrees that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act is a necessary law and a good 
law, but he argues that it has been 
poorly administered. “It has failed,” 
Mr. Dewey charges, “because, under 
the present administration, the whims 
of bureaucrats take the place of gov- 
ernment by law. Why, even on the 
railroads, where an orderly system 
of mediation had been painstakingly 
created, we stood last December on 
the brink of a paralyzing strike. That 
was because one-man government could 
not keep its hands off established, pre- 
viously successful legal processes.” 

Then, Mr. Dewey made this sweep- 
ing charge: “I can say without qualifi- 


cation that the labor policy of this 
administration has been one of delays, 
bungling, and incompetence. It has 
put untold obstacles in the way of 
labor’s effort to avoid wartime strikes. 
It has fostered strife between one 
labor group and another, between labor 
and business and between both and 
government. It has affronted the 
wage-earner by reducing his basic 
rights to the level of political reward. 
It has made the wage-earner’s pay 
envelope and his hours and conditions 
of work a football of politics.” 

The Republican candidate declares 
that the handling of labor disputes and 
issues has been thrown into confusion 
because so many agencies have been 
created to handle these problems. 
These agencies frequently work at 
cross purposes. Neither employers 
nor workers know where they stand. 
He illustrates his point by speaking 
of one serious dispute which arose. 
He says that 10 different government 
offices worked at the job of settling 
this single dispute. 


Strong Labor Department 


Governor Dewey promises a strong 
Department of Labor with an able sec- 
retary of labor chosen from the ranks 
of labor. He is sharply critical of 
Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins. Then he promises: 
“We shall abolish many of 
these wasteful, competing bu- 
reaus filled with men quar- 
reling for jurisdiction, while 
American citizens stand and 
wait. ... The all-out peace- 
time effort of your next ad- 
ministration will be to en- 
courage business, both large 
and small, to create jobs and 
opportunity. We shall estab- 
lish conditions which will make 
it not only possible but good 
business for management to 
join hands with the great free 
labor movement of this coun- 
try in bringing about full em- 
ployment at high wages.” 

One aspect of the labor issue 
which is playing an important 
role in the campaign is the 
Political Action Committee of 
the CIO. This committee, un- 
der the leadership of Sidney 
Hillman, is active throughout 


the country on behalf of President 
Roosevelt and other candidates favor- 
able to labor. It has already entered 
many primary elections and is working 
hard and spending large sums of 
money to reelect the President. 

The Republicans charge that the 
Political Action Committee is indeed 
trying to take over the Democratic 
Party and make it exclusively a labor 
party. They contend, further, that it 
is bringing pressure to- bear upon 
workers to vote for Mr. Roosevelt and 
to contribute funds for his campaign 
against their will. 

These charges are stoutly denied by 
the Democrats who contend that labor 
has as much right as any other group 
of citizens to work for the election of 
candidates who are favorable to them. 
In no way, they argue, is the work- 
man’s freedom of choice interfered 
with by the Political Action Committee. 

From his recent addresses, it is ap- 
parent that Governor Dewey would 
favor a middle-of-the-road policy with 
respect to labor. He has insisted in 
several speeches that the laws protect- 
ing labor's rights to organize must be 
maintained and administered fairly. 
He insists that workers must be guar- 
anteed a decent wage, indicating that 
he would maintain the minimum wage 
law. He has also recognized the gov- 
ernment’s responsibility for full em- 
ployment, by public works if private 
enterprise is unable to take up the 
slack. His principal grievance with 
the Roosevelt administration is that 
the laws are poorly administered and 
that labor has received benefits not as 
a matter of right but in return for 
political support. 


Republican Record Cited 


The New Dealers reply that the 
Republican candidate is merely taking 
over their labor program and promis- 
ing that he will do the job better than 
they have done. In effect, they argue, 
the Republicans, by their record in 
Congress, have never demonstrated 
their great friendship for labor but 
have supported antilabor legislation at 
every turn. It is one thing to say that 
a secretary of labor will be appointed 
from the ranks of labor, but how, the 
Democrats ask, can a secretary be 
found who will satisfy organized labor 
as a whole when it is divided into three 
large organizations, the CIO, the AFL, 
and the United Mine Workers of John 
L. Lewis? 

Governor Dewey and Republican 
campaigners in general have ham- 
mered away repeatedly at the fourth- 





The labor vote is of great importance in the 1944 
campaign 





term issue. In his Portland address, 
Mr. Dewey said: “Let’s have no more 
of this pretense about indispensable 
men. There are no indispensable men, 
If our Republic, after 150 years of 
self-government, is dependent upon the 
endless continuance of one man in 
office, then the hopes which animated 
the men who fought for the Declara-. 
tion of Independence and the Consti- 
tution have indeed come to nothing, 
The peace and prosperity of America 
and of the world can never depend on 
one man.... 

“The peace we seek must not hang 
by the slender thread of personal ae- 
quaintance of any two or three men. 
The pages of history are littered with 





U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR 


Governor Dewey says OF, if elected, he 


will replace Secretary of Frances 


Perkins. 


treaties proclaiming permanent peace 
made privately by rulers of nations 
and quickly and privately broken. This 
case is too important to be trusted to 
discredited methods or to be depend- 
ent upon the life span and continued 
friendship of two or three individuals.” 

The Democrats deny that President 
Roosevelt should be elected because he 
is “indispensable,” but rather that the 
issue is whether he is the better quali- 
fied of the two candidates to handle 
the problems of peace and prosperity. 
Vice-President Wallace in his speech 
at Madison Square Garden late last 
month clearly stated the Democratic 
position as follows: 


Wallace’s Reply 


“The problem in this campaign is not 
one of indispensability. The only issue 
confronting us is: Who of the two men 
can better handle the following two 
problems: 

“1. Who can better cooperate with 
Churchill, Stalin, and the General 
issimo in writing a lasting, liberal, 
democratic peace which will best pre 
serve American interests without being 
unfair to any nation, big or small? 

“2. Who can best make sure that 
there are jobs for everybody, and 
therefore good incomes for farmers, 
white-collar workers, business and pro 
fessional men? 

“Who scores higher as we pose these 
two problems? I know your answer.” 

Other issues wil! be vigorously de 
bated by the two parties and the two 
candidates as the campaign enters its 
final stages. Governor Dewey has 
promised to outline the Republica 
position in detail on such vital 
lems as postwar taxation before the 
campaign is over. President Roose 
velt and other Democratic speakets 
will undoubtedly state the position af 
the New Deal on these issues and out 
line the Democratic program for th 
postwar period. We shall take thee 
up in detail in later issues of TH 
AMERICAN OBSERVER. 
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The following su, gestions on how to 
listen to radio news asts and analy- 
- — written by Quincy Howe, no 

lecturer, editor, and radio news 
aiest of the | oo lumbia B 
System. ¢ noe from Har- 
vard in 1921, ue owe has spent most 
of his time studying world affairs. His 
careful of the news have won 
him a host of friends irene the 
country. We are pl d 
ok suggestions to readers a THE AMER- 





OW to listen to radio news depends 

on what you are listening for. 
Some Americans get most of their 
news from the radio. Others listen 
to radio news largely for its excite- 
ment or entertainment value and rely 
on other sources for the major part 
of their information on world affairs. 
Some listen to the radio because it 
often brings the news into our homes 
before the newspapers can get it there. 
Some listen to the radio because it 
saves them time; others use it as a 
time-killer. 

In other words, a lot of us—perhaps 
most of us—tune in radio news for 
gome special purpose, which is just as 
it should be. 

Radio news does several unique jobs, 
and anyone who wants to be well in- 
formed will find the radio bringing 
certain things that cannot be found 
elsewhere. The radio not only brings 
us many news items before the papers 
do. Some radio programs interpret 
the news for us as it happens. They 
relate events in one part of the world 
to events in other parts of the world. 
This is of special importance right 


Listening to Radio News 


By Quincy HowE 


now when we are fighting a global 
war. Newspapers, on the other hand, 
by their very nature, tell one story at 
a time and the reader must assimilate 
the material for himself. If a reader 
wants interpretation of the news, he 
must turn to the editorial pages of his 
paper or to its columnists. 

Radio does require of us certain 
techniques and attitudes if we are to 
get the most from what it has to offer. 
Here, then, are a few tips that may 
help radio listeners to get still more 
than they already do from the news 
that comes over the air. 

1. Plan your radio listening so that 
the programs you hear are not merely 
a duplication of what you get from 
other sources or a duplication of each 
other. Vary straight news broad- 
easts with programs featuring news 
analysts. 

2. Always try to listen to at least 
one early morning broadcast and one 
evening broadcast. Although this 
may duplicate some of the news in 
your morning and afternoon news- 
papers, you never know at what time 
of day or night important news will 
break, One of the great features of 
radio is its facility to bring news into 
your homes quickly—sometimes within 
a few seconds of its occurrence. 

3. News analysts are a matter of 
taste. Find two or three you like and 
stick to them. No news analyst hits 
the bull’s-eye in every broadcast, but 
if you follow one man for a period of 
time you will get a consistent interpre- 


tation of the news from day 
to day. 

4, Have confidence in the 
news analyst who gives credit 
for his news sources. Dis- 
trust the one who specializes 
in inside information and 
prophecy. There is very little 
dependable inside information 
lying around loose in wartime. 

5. Follow the war on a 
globe. Do not depend on Mer- 
cator Projection maps alone. 
The smallest globe in your 
local dime store will give you 
a better picture of this war 
than the largest map. Of 
course, you need maps, too, to 
study in detail what’s happen- 
ing on the various fronts and 
to become acquainted with place names, 
but the daily newspapers and some 
magazines print excellent ones. 

6. Include in your listening schedule 
at least one man who broadcasts from 
Washington, one military expert, and 
one round-up from radio reporters 
overseas. More and more of the 
world’s history is being made in Wash- 
ington these days, and news analysts 
who broadcast from there are close to 
the source of news. 

The military expert understands the 
importance of events which may seem 
unimportant or confused to the lay- 
man and he can best interpret military 
campaigns because of his training. 

It is equally important to tune in 
frequently on broadcasts from over 


The First Allied Airborne 


HEN it was announced several 

weeks ago that an Allied airborne 
army had been organized, under the 
command of Lieutenant General Lewis 
H. Brereton, it was assumed that this 
great army of sky soldiers would be 
used in the final stages of the war 
against Germany. That assumption 
has been proved correct by the mighty 
assault made by the First Allied Air- 
borne Army in northeastern Holland. 
Thousands of Allied soldiers descended 
from the skies in parachutes and glid- 
ers upon key points in the Netherlands 
to establish “airheads” and pave the 
way for the grand assault into north- 
ern Germany. 

This greatest air invasion in history 
was timed with a powerful offensive 
of the British Second Army, pushing 
up from the south of Holland. Within 
a few hours after the sky troops 
landed, units of the airborne army 
had joined forces with advance patrols 
of the British army. It is believed 
that the objective of this spectacular 


drive in Holland is to outflank the 
Siegfried Line from the north. The 
airborne and land armies are expected 
to stage an “end run” around the 
northern anchor of the much-vaunted 
West Wall and drive directly into the 
heart of the Reich. 

This is not, of course, the first time 
in this war that airborne troops have 
been used effectively. The Germans 
themselves were highly successful in 
using airborne troops in the seizure of 
Rotterdam and other Dutch cities in 
May, 1940. They used them again in 
the conquest of the Greek island of 
Crete. The Allies also used “sky sol- 
diers” in the invasion of North Africa 
in November, 1942; in Sicily; in many 
campaigns in the Pacific; and, more 
extensively, on D-Day, June 6. But 
the latest invasion is the greatest air- 
borne operation yet undertaken. 

It is estimated that several divisions 
of the new Airborne Army have been 
landed in Holland. Following the ini- 
tial invasion from the skies, a steady 
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stream of reinforcements of men and 
supplies has been going to the new 
front. The skies from England to the 
Dutch “airheads” have been blackened 
by the shuttling planes and gliders. 
The purpose of airborne operations 
of this kind is to land behind enemy 
lines, establish a secure beachhead, and 
then attack the enemy from the rear. 
In the recent air invasion, the purpose 
was twofold: To strike at the German 
forces which were holding the Allied 
armies advancing into Holland, and to 
prepare the way for these armies by 
keeping intact the bridges, road junc- 
tures, and other communication cen- 
ters over which they must pass if they 
are to invade the Reich from the north. 
Airborne operations of this kind are 
the most difficult of all military opera- 
tions. The entire campaign must be 
carried out with split-second timing. 
The caravan of transport planes, tow- 
planes and gliders, with their cargoes 
of men and supplies, had to be assem- 
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Airborne troops rush into action the moment their gliders hit the ground 





seas. Just as in the case of the Wash- 
ington analysts, radio correspondents 
in foreign countries are on the spot 
where the events are happening. 

7. Supplement your radio listening 
with books and magazine articles as 
well as with newspapers. You will 
not find the full story of this war in 
any one place. But the more intel- 
ligently you listen to the radio, the 
more you will enjoy and benefit from ~ 
these other news sources. You'll get | 
far more from your radio listening if 
you take an evening off now and then 
and read a good book or a couple of 
magazine articles. You will find your 
radio listening has made you a better 
reader just as your reading makes 
you a better radio listener. 


Army 


bled at various points in England. 
The escort of fighter planes had to take 
off at exactly the right moment in 
order to coordinate the entire opera- 
tion. Over the objectives, the para- 
troops had to be dropped and the glid- 
ers released from the tow planes in 
perfect coordination to insure success. 

Because of the high casualties in 
previous airborne operations, extreme 
care was exercised in the recent air- 
borne invasion. The area to be in- 
vaded had been thoroughly plastered 
beforehand by bombs from Flying 
Fortresses in order to knock out anti- 
aircraft installations. The greatest 
fighter protection was given the great 
caravans. 

The First Allied Airborne Army is 
made up of airborne units of various 
countries, including the United States, 
Britain, Poland, and others. Many of 
the divisions have had battle experi- 
ence in North Africa, Sicily, and in 
the Normandy invasion. They have 
been merged into the first air army 
ever organized. 

Troops for airborne operations are 
carefully selected and trained. Not only 
must they themselves be transported 
by air, but all their supplies and 
equipment—field artillery, guns, tanks, 
jeeps, food and medical supplies—must 
be brought in the same way. They 
must be skilled infantrymen, expert 
in every trick of hand-to-hand fighting. 
They must be prepared to operate in- 
dependently of all outside help until a 
junction can be made with land armies. 
The success or failure of an entire 
campaign may depend upon their abil- 
ity to carry out their mission. 
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The Democratic Process 





The Two-Party System 


HIS November, the Republican and 

Democratic Parties will be the lead- 
ing contenders at the polls for the 23rd 
time in American history. Although 
in 1944 as in other years small parties 
are running candidates for the offices 
to be filled, it is certain that the bulk 
of votes cast will be divided between 
the two groups whose popular symbols 
are the elephant and donkey. In the 
United States, the two-party system is 


GALLOWAY 
Thomas Jefferson—the Democrats call 
him the father of their party 


a political tradition which has never 
been seriously challenged. 

This does not mean that through the 
years election day has always found 
just two points of view among the 
American people. It does not even 
mean that the two leading parties have 
always accurately reflected the chief 
differences in public opinion. But by 
making promises to many different 
groups on a compromise basis, they 
have managed to divide the vast ma- 
jority of votes between them election 
year after election year. 


Third Parties 


To be sure, in a few campaigns, the 
leading parties have failed to come out 
firmly on issues which have aroused 
strong feeling. Then third parties 
with considerable influence have 
emerged. But it has always happened 
that within a few years, either the 
Republicans or the Democrats have 
changed their position and won back 
enough dissenting voters so that the 
third party lost its following. 

In spite of the fact that the framers 
of the Constitution were almost unani- 
mous in thinking parties or factions 
of any kind bad, we have had the two- 
party system since the days of George 
Washington. Washington and his col- 
leagues, the Federalists, courted the 
support of rich and conservative ele- 
ments in the country by advocating a 
national bank, a tariff to protect Amer- 
ican manufacturers, and neutrality 
in foreign wars. But under the leader- 
ship of Thomas Jefferson, opposition 
to their program developed. Jeffer- 
son’s followers united at first as anti- 
Federalists. Later, however, they be- 
gan calling themselves Republicans 
(not to be confused with present-day 
Republicans) and the two-party sys- 
tem in America was born. 

Once in office, Jefferson and his sup- 
porters did not attempt to reverse the 
policies their predecessors had initi- 
ated. Keeping the support of the anti- 


Federalists who had put them in office 
by enacting some laws favorable to 
them, they undermined the opposition 
by keeping and expanding many of the 
policies it advocated. By .1816, the 
Federalist Party had lost most of its 
strength. 

But as soon as the Republicans were 
in full control, factions developed 
within their own ranks, until, in 1824, 


_ there were four different Republican 


candidates for the presidency. Andrew 
Jackson, defeated in spite of the fact 
that he had more popular votes than 
any of the other candidates, then de- 
cided to organize a completely new 
party. Enlisting the support of fron- 
tier settlers, workers, and other dis- 
satisfied groups, he formed the Demo- 
cratic Party. The Republicans who 
remained after Jackson’s break reor- 
ganized themselves as the National 
Republicans or Whigs. 


Democrats. and Whigs 


At first, the Whigs and Democrats 
represented two clear-cut points of 
view in opposing each other. The 
Democrats stood for low tariffs, state 
banking systems, a low public debt, and 
noninterference with slavery, while 
the Whigs called for just the opposite. 
But as the Civil War approached, both 
parties became divided among them- 
selves. Finally there was a new re- 
alignment which gave birth to the Re- 
publican Party we know today. 

Established in 1856, the Republican 
Party included almost all those who 
opposed slavery—the western settlers 
who developed their lands themselves, 
the eastern city dwellers whose main 
interests were in business, and many 
who were against slavery on moral 
grounds. Since the westerners wanted 
public money spent on roads and other 
internal improvements and the people 
of the central and eastern states 
wanted tariffs and other federal meas- 
ures to aid business, the party became 
the champion of strong central govern- 
ment as well as the abolition of slavery. 
The Democratic Party was left with 
the advocates of slavery and states’ 
rights as its main supporters. 

In the crucial campaign of 1860, 
Douglas and Breckenridge, represent- 
ing two variations on the pro-slavery 
theme, ran for the Democrats. An as- 
sortment of men from all previous 
parties, temporarily united in a Con- 


stitutional Union party, 
had John Bell as their 
candidate. Running on 
the Republican ticket, 
Abraham Lincoln was 
elected, the party’s first 
President. 

Almost destroyed by 
the Civil War, the Demo- 
cratic Party revived in 
protest against Republi- 
can handling of the Re- 
construction period. As 
the Republicans favored business in- 
terests more and more, the Democrats 
gained recruits among dissatisfied 
western farmers and liberal workérs. 
In the late 1800’s, it was once again a 
strong party. 

But by 1890, the interests of the 
western states had become too differ- 
ent from those of either the east or 
the south for voters there to support 
either party. Charging that both Re- 
publicans and Democrats were inter- 
ested only in “power and plunder,” 
westerners, labor groups, and liberals 
joined forces in the Populist Party. 

The Populists won large numbers of 
followers, receiving over a million 
votes in the election of 1892. But by 
1896, the Democrats had adopted the 
key points of the Populists’ program 
and won over most of their members. 
The two-party system continued un- 
challenged until 1912. 

By 1912, the Democrats had become 
more conservative and the Republi- 
cans were thoroughly committed to 
supporting the interests of business. 
Finding no support for farmers or 
labor in either of the leading parties, 
the more radical voters broke away 
to join the Progressive Party led by 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


political 
automobiles. 


The Progressive Era 


The Progressives were not able to 
mobilize enough votes to win an elec- 
tion. But they alienated enough liberal 
Republicans to leave the Democrats 
with a majority. In 1912, Woodrow 
Wilson, the Democratic candidate was 
elected. After the end of the First 
World War, reaction against the war 
and all it had meant led to a change 
of administration and a_ succession 
of Republican presidents through the 
1920’s and ’30’s. 

Only one significant third party 
emerged in this period. Once more, 


CULVER SERVICE 


HISTORIC DEBATE. One of the famous Lincoln-Douglas debates of 1860. That 
year, the Republican Party won its first national election 


Getting out the vote has always been a 


VIEW Co, 
problem for 
. whether it be the day of petit. 


radical and liberal elements in the 
population became dissatisfied with 
the policies of the major parties and, 
in 1924, they ran Robert M. La Fol 
lette, a one-time Republican, for Pregj- 
dent as the candidate of a new Pro- 
gressive Party. 

With the election of Franklin D, 
Roosevelt and the beginning of the 
New Deal in 1932, the liberal and radi- 
cal vote returned to the Democratic 
Party, which has held it up to the pres. 
ent time. 

The United States is almost com- 
pletely unique in its devotion to the 
two-party system. All over Europe, 
democratic nations traditionally con- 
duct their political affairs through any 
number of parties, which band te 
gether in temporary coalitions. 

There are many reasons for the re 
luctance Americans have shown 
back third parties. First of all, they 
fear to waste their votes by giving 
them to candidates who stand little 
chance of being elected. In the second 
place, the major parties have kept 
their power by remaining flexible 
enough to include in their platforms 
appeals to various shades of opinion. 


NEWS QUIZ 


1. In the German cities now occupied 
by the Allies, what agency is in charge? 

2. What will be the principal purposes 
of this agency in handling affairs? 

3. Why are the Allies determined this 
time that the Germans shall be defeated 
decisively? 

4. Who is expected to occupy Germany 
after the war? 

5. What are some of the territorial 
adjustments which have been su 
for postwar Germany? 

6. On what grounds does Govern 
Dewey criticize the labor policy of the 
New Deal? 

7. Which of. the labor laws oneal 
under the Roosevelt administration 
Mr. Dewey keep? & 

8. What is the PAC and how doesit 
figure in the presidential campaign? 

9. What is meant by the doctrine 
indispensability and how do the two par 
ties stand on it? 

10. Why have third parties never bee 
very successful in American polities?” 


Be? 
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